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CHAPTEE in.

TEMPERATURE.

THE determination of the temperature of the air is,
without doubt, the most important of meteorological
observations, for as Professor Angus Smith has pointed
out, in his work already quoted, * Heat is a more press-
ing want than even pure air.3 If, however, the obser-
vation is important, and is apparently very easily made,
it is yet almost the most uncertain of all, if grout
accuracy be required, owing to the nearly total impos-
sibility of securing a perfectly unexceptionable ex-
posure for the thermometers. The indications of those
instruments will vary more or less, with the pattern
and material of the stand in. winch they a,ro placed,
with their height above the ground, their proximity to
trees or buildings, and even with the nature of tin*, soil
and the character of the vegetation which covers it.

We must commence with some notice of the ther-
mometer itself, of which instrument a most interesting'
history has been published by M. lienou in Paris,1 ami
we shall describe some of the principal forms of ther-
mometers at present in use. An ordinary thermo-
meter consists of a fine glass tube with, a bulb blown
on one end, and is partly filled with some liquid,
usually mercury or spirit of wine. This liquid ex-
pands on being heated, and contracts again on being

1 Annuaire de la SocM Meteorolocfigiie do France, 1876, p. 19.
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